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THE FUTURE OF THOUGHT IN AMERICA. 

HISTORY teaches us the nature of the degenerative and de- 
structive agencies in national life. These are of various kinds, 
but they may be generally included under the heads of Physical 
Vices, Superstitions, and Selfish Ambitions. These have become 
possible through excess of emotional, and deficiency of rational 
states of the mind. When a large part of a population is influenced 
by emotional rather than by rational modes of thought, unethical 
conduct has full opportunity, and suffering and destruction are sure 
to follow. All races and nations are subject to such disorders, if 
only in some cases during their periods of infancy and of degen- 
eracy. 

The peoples of Europe have difficulties and dangers which are 
due to their own peculiar situation. The people of North America 
have to meet certain risks of a somewhat different character, owing 
to our peculiar position. In Europe we see an accumulation of 
many races who reached their Ultima Thule at the coast of the At- 
lantic, and who have had to accommodate themselves to each other 
as best they could. Speaking different languages and having dif- 
ferent political organisations, they have consolidated into separate 
nations. This result has only been reached after many conflicts, 
and the result has been the combination and absorption of smaller 
states into greater, such as we find them to-day. This result has 
not terminated conflicts ; it has reduced their frequency but has in- 
creased their scope and importance. To-day the antagonisms of 
these nations impose great burdens upon them, but they are at the 
same time productive of great good. 
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With men as with other animals excellence is the result of use 
and exercise. With animals this exercise has been compulsory, and 
has been due largely to the pressure of hunger. Among men intel- 
lectual and ethical excellence may be due to compulsion, or it may 
result from the capacity to develop lofty ideals. In the former case 
man is driven ; in the latter case he is led. Now the organisation 
of human society is such, that if man will not be led, he is driven. 
The "mills of the Gods" are ever ready for those who lag behind 
in the progress of the race. But there are mills and mills, and no 
mill has yet appeared in human history better calculated to grind 
out a good grist from an intellectual point of view, than western 
Eurasia, or Europe. The emulations and antagonisms of so many 
nations have stimulated men to do their best, and have stimulated 
governments to aid them in doing it, for several centuries. The 
result has been modern art, modern science pure and applied, and 
modern philosophy. To produce all this however, Europe has been 
under pressure, and the pressure has been in some, if not all of its 
countries, more or less galling. 

The European, in order to escape local tyranny, political, so- 
cial, or theological, or to better his chances of physical living, has 
come to America. He has taken possession, and has bettered his 
condition from a physical point of view, most successfully. The 
question that interests us now, is whether he has bettered himself 
in any other way, and whether he is going to continue the mental 
progress which has so distinguished his history in Europe. Popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing, and the increasing severity of the 
"struggle for existence" which will follow, will stimulate men to 
increased excellence in their methods of obtaining a livelihood, but 
will it develop the mind in any other direction? We have before us 
in the case of China, the effect of close industrial competition in a 
dense population, without corresponding intellectual development. 
What is the outlook for the American? Will the process of natural 
selection only, the " devil-take-the-hindmost " doctrine of Darwin, 
be sufficient to develop the higher mental faculties, or having de- 
veloped them, to enable them to survive and to become general, or 
not? 
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In the first place we lack in America the great stimulus to men- 
tal progress already referred to, international jealousy and emula- 
tion. In this respect we are situated very much like the Chinese, 
but if anything less favorably. We practically own the continent. 
We have no fear of Tartar invasions from the west nor Japanese 
from the north east. The Canadians are of identical race with our- 
selves, and are almost certain to become identical in nationality 
with us. We are accustomed to boast ourselves of this, and to look 
with great satisfaction on our isolated position among nations. But 
our self-gratulation must be greatly tempered by the reflection that 
such isolation is only beneficial so long as we can maintain our ideals 
without external stimulus. And this is something that few nations 
have so far been able to accomplish. It is true, however, that the 
Atlantic ocean is not so wide as it was formerly, and we are truly 
one of the family of the Indo-European nations. But we will miss 
the effect of the daily stimulus which they afford each other, and 
the daily contact which transmits so much from man to man. 

What is our present intellectual rank among these nations to- 
day ; meaning by this our status in actual production of intellectual 
work, and leaving aside history ? Without any great competence 
to speak on many branches of such work, I may be not far from 
correct if I summarise as follows : In music and sculpture unpro- 
ductive ; in painting and literature (as an art) good, but weak in 
quantity in comparison with our population. In sciences, feeble in 
many branches, but very productive in some others. I refer to pure 
science. In applied science we stand high. In philosophy as a na- 
tion, weak. 

But we have the future before us. If there is a demand for 
the products of pure thought in this country, the supply will come. 
Much may be expected of our race. We will hope that the demand 
will grow, for at present it is not as large as it ought to be. It is 
of course easy for thought to "run in accustomed channels," and 
many people there are in this as in all other countries, who believe 
that sufficient is already known, and that he who would disturb 
current opinions is a "disturber of the peace." Strange as it may 
seem, in this comparatively new couuuy . have one special in- 
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ducement to this habit of mind. This is to be found in our political 
system, which requires an unhesitating submission to the will of the 
majority. 

Here is our second danger. We are apt to confuse mental sub- 
mission with physical submission. Physical submission to the will 
of the majority is generally necessary for physical reasons, with 
which we are all familiar. Ballots are simply a peaceful representa- 
tion of bullets, and we anticipate the submission to the latter by sub- 
mission to the former. But the mind should be free. Current or 
popular opinions are not always correct. In fact if they were, re- 
form or progress would be unnecessary. A proposal for change al- 
ways begins with a minority, and much time may often elapse be- 
fore such change becomes acceptable to the majority. Before the 
majority accepts a new step of progress the progressive idea cannot 
govern physically. It must be content to be unpopular for a greater 
or less time. Now the politician naturally dreads unpopularity, 
for it is political death. And just in proportion as we are politicians 
do we share in this unfortunate mental attitude. And how many 
Americans are not politicians ? It is the prevalent ethical disease 
of Americans. If it becomes general, the progress of this country 
is ended, and her fate among nations is sealed. Her manhood is 
gone, and woman may well feel her hand itch to 

" Defeat their dirty tricks 
Confound their politics." 

The prevalence of the habit of submission to what we know to 
be wrong in this country is simply detestable. Herbert Spencer has 
given us some excellent advice on this subject, and we will do well 
to heed it. The habit extends all the way through political, scien- 
tific, and domestic economy. The unpopularity of the reformer is 
expressed in the term "kicker," which is applied to him among the 
lower classes in this country. As one of its advocates once said to 
me, it is the "American System," and there was a strong element 
of truth in his assertion. With such people, criticism is identical 
with quarrelling, for they cannot conceive of any motive for endeav- 
oring to reform some abuse or correct some error, but personal 
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rancor. Such an attitude is a sure mark of intellectual mediocrity 
and ethical incapacity, and it infinitely increases the pains of the re- 
former, and readily converts him into a martyr. However, there 
are a good many men left in this country, and there are agencies 
at work which will probably keep up the supply. 

In the absence of compulsion in the form of external or civil 
wars and other disasters, the churches are doing a good work in 
keeping ideals before the people, and in inviting corresponding 
practical life. It is true that their efforts are more or less retarded 
by the insistence on erroneous and even absurd opinions about 
some things, but they do infinite service in teaching that "man 
shall not live by bread alone," nor by the mere display of physical 
possessions. They teach that there are ideals of truth and beauty 
better worth living for, and that the mind is the greater part of man. 
It is the churches which make the majority of scientists and phi- 
losophers, as they formerly did of painters. Then let the churches 
flourish. Like the nations of Europe, their emulations and antag- 
onisms bring out the truth. The Presbyterians have to solve the 
knotty questions of biblical inspiration and divine order. The 
Methodists will have to study the nature and value of human emo- 
tions. The Friends will know what is to be known of immediate 
divine influence. The Catholics have learned how to restrain in 
some measure the most thoughtless of mankind. The Unitarians 
and Ethical Culturists are proving that man may retain and live up 
to high ideals without much or any theology. So long as there is 
no philosophy or none to speak of in America, the evolution of 
thought will come from the conflicts of the theologies ; a peaceful 
war which is far less wasteful than physical wars. Theology has 
been generally in Europe the parent of philosophy, and so it will be 
here. From the various stages and conditions of the agitation will 
spring science and art. By this method man is led into progress by 
measures which involve the best attributes of his nature, instead of 
being driven by appeals to his lower motives, or by physical force. 
In this progress moral courage is not lost, but it is developed ; and 
criticism is truth's best weapon, and is not a cause of offense. That 
this progress in the churches is real, is proven by our Woodrow, 
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McQueary, Briggs, and others, and it will go on as long as the love 
of truth and moral courage exist in those organisations. 

It is interesting to remember that this struggle of opinions has 
passed through the same stages in Europe wherever the love of 
truth has had an abiding place. This is especially true of Germany, 
where also philosophy has had so large a development in relatively 
modern times. But we need something more than opinions to coun- 
teract the dangers which threaten earnestness of character in this 
country, which I have pointed out. Active organisations are ne- 
cessary, which shall resist tendencies to crystallisation from both 
sides. Non-theological people must be stimulated to maintain eth- 
ical ideals ; and theological people must be restrained from smother- 
ing them under useless and obstructive dogmas and practices. It 
is too true that while some theological dogmas include high ethical 
ideals, other dogmas discredit them by deriving them from incredible 
sources, and seeking to sustain them by incredible sanctions. Where 
such dogmas are sincerely held, true thought is suppressed, knowl- 
edge makes slow progress, and ethical life is more difficult. 

As ahead}' remarked, we cannot yet claim to be, as a nation, 
distinguished for profound thinking on the subjects of highest hu- 
man interest ; nor yet are we the most thoughtless. Ignorance of 
the possibilities of mind is not so general as in some parts of Europe, 
but it is greater than in others. Material objects and interests oc- 
cupy almost as exclusively the minds of the majority of our citizens 
whom we are accustomed to consider "intelligent," as among the 
unintelligent. Hence our proneness to boast of our material great- 
ness, instead of our intellectual conquests. Hence that weakest of 
all forms of self-praise, the publication of the dimensions of our 
country and its rapid growth, as though these were indications of 
our superiority as a people or as a race. This is repeated ad nau- 
seam, while our real merits, our contributions to the stock of the 
world's progress in thought, knowledge, and mental power, are 
passed by in silence. Our newspaper press reflects this state of af- 
fairs, since they generally think it their best policy to follow rather 
than lead public opinion. There are, however, noteworthy ex- 
ceptions to this character of the press both in the east and the west, 
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which we owe to the superiority of the men who edit and direct 
them. 

In the conduct of our schools and of our scientific organisations, 
we have a corresponding exhibition of mediocrity or worse, with a 
few noble and distinguished exceptions. A mere interest in educa- 
tion and research does not confer competency to direct and sustain 
them ; yet an interest in such matters is generally the only qualifica- 
tion demanded of the directors of such institutions, provided they 
understand how to buy, sell, and invest money. It is to be hoped 
that this state of affairs will some day pass away, and that men who 
are influential in such matters will some time know enough them- 
selves to distinguish between the false and the true, and between 
men of ability and adventurers who are after the money and position 
with which our institutions of learning and our scientific enterprises 
can endow them. This reform will progress exactly in proportion 
as it is understood how much human happiness depends on true re- 
search and on correct thinking, and how little on revelation and on 
ancient dogma. 

It is not, I repeat, sufficiently understood, how much human 
conduct depends on correct thinking. How much financial dishon- 
esty would be averted by a rational thought as to the inevitable 
consequences ? How much social irregularity would be prevented 
by a similar treatment of the subject ? How much hatred and waste- 
ful antagonism would the world lack, if the ordinary conditions of 
living were understood and acted on ! So the cultivation of the ra- 
tional mind is of incalculable importance, and if we wish to prosper 
as a nation we must bend our energies to the pleasant task this 
problem presents to us. Neglect of our mental powers means de- 
generacy and decay; while their cultivation means power and hap- 
piness. Wealth, except as a means of attaining this end, after phys- 
ical necessities are supplied, is simply useless. 

E. D. Cope. 



